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METAPHYSICS AND THEOLOGY 

In his introductory chapter, Dr. Lindsay 1 combines an apparent 
appreciation of science with theistic theological presuppositions. He 
maintains that metaphysics is differentiated "from the other sciences 

not by its method, but only by the universality of its task It 

must take due account of the given in all its forms It starts 

out from experience and .... has the whole world of experience 
for its basis." Instead, however, of continuing in this vein, he insists 
that "the metaphysic we seek will ground its laws, not in any molec- 
ular movements of things physical, but in the Divine Nature or 
Essence," which he seems to regard as known. "The proper presup- 
position of metaphysics," he continues, "is the homogeneity of God and 
the world," which is tenable from a scientific point of view, if God be 
interpreted in terms of the world, but decidedly theological and unscien- 
tific, if it be meant that the world should be interpreted in terms of the 
Divine Essence. The lacunae, however, which one feels, may be due 
to the extremely condensed treatment. 

In the body of the book, the concepts of "substance" and of 
"causality" are discussed, the latter rather exhaustively. Historical 
and critical material in abundance from the early Greeks to the present 
is used, and yet the treatment is not convincing, partly because of the 
juggling of old and new points of view. The author's purpose seems to 
be to get a concept which shall make provision for both substance and 
cause at the same time. "Substance," he says, "is cause at rest, as 
cause is substance in operation." Again, "We take the conception 
of substance to be that of an absolute form-concept — the absolute self- 
determining activity, in fact, and foundational in importance for meta- 
physics." He also adds, "The substance concept is most really known 
by us as related to, and in a sense one with, the concept of First Cause." 
He recognizes the inadequacy of the ordinary treatment accorded to 
the concept of God as Cause, but insists that "we have nothing better 
if we reject the postulation of a First Cause." Eliminating, then, what 
he regards as invalid in the usual "First Cause argument," he maintains 
the validity of a " self -existent and eternal World-Ground" as "the 
necessary correlate" of the "finitude" of the world. 

From the title of the book one expects a vigorous, philosophical 
treatment of a real, modern problem, viz., to present a world- view which 

1 The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics. By James Lindsay, D.D. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1910. 135 pages. 
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shall make adequate provision for the results of scientific investigation 
and the idealism of Plato variously modified in the course cf the cen- 
turies. This may be an impossible task, and yet men with a meta- 
physical turn of mind are facing it. Dr. Lindsay fails, partly through 
his inadequate apprehension of scientific presuppositions, and partly 
through his theological bias. One turns from the book, which is good 
for starting almost countless trains of thought, with a distinct feeling 
of disappointment. 

Kant, as "the philosopher of Protestantism," in close thought har- 
mony with Luther, Dr. Katzer 2 expounds in a scholarly and, within 
certain limits, in a convincing manner. For anyone who has made a 
special study of these two fields, the book yields scarcely anything new, 
but for one familiar with the subject only in a general way, it is exceed- 
ingly stimulating and suggestive. 

Aside from not a few superficial resemblances and differences, the 
author insists that there is a fundamental agreement in the thinking of 
these two men. Luther dwelt upon the limits of human knowledge 
with reference to God. What God has not revealed of himself, one 
would better not attempt to find out. Kant's clear-cut distinction 
between knowledge of a scientific sort and metaphysical knowledge, 
which would better be called faith, is well known. A more fundamental 
resemblance, however, is their teaching about the freedom of the will. 
This is central with both. According to Luther, the human will is 
between God and Satan. The Christian's will is determined by the 
Divine Being. According to Kant, " the will may be determined either 
by the sense-world or the intelligible world." In the latter case, there 
is freedom in the sense of "freedom from the sense-world." In the last 
analysis, it is God who is the determining factor, since he is " the free 
cause of the world in general, absolute spontaneity." "Ethical deter- 
minism" is the proper characterization of both views. 

No attempt is made to show a definite dependence of Kant upon 
Luther, save in a very general way through Pietism which is mentioned 
in one brief paragraph. Rather are they regarded as "belonging 
together in the historical evolution of the German spirit (Geisf)." 
The numerous references to sources are valuable in themselves, and 
also show the first-hand study which the author has made. The expo- 
sition of Kant's teaching is especially well done, and, based as it is upon 
his entire writings in the productive critical period, it serves as a good 

2 Luther und Kant. Von Ernst Katzer. Giessen: Topelmann, 1910. 128 pages. 
M. 2.80. 
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corrective for views derived simply from the first Critique. As a whole, 
the book is a creditable addition to the growing theological literature 
of the Ritschlian type. 

A word of criticism might be added. In making Kant "the philos- 
opher of Protestantism" because of bis close thought relation to Luther, 
must that movement be interpreted simply from the angle of Luther's 
views, or is it broader ? Still further, are those two to be regarded simply 
as exponents of the developing German spirit, or is the tendency of 
thought found in them but a continuation of earlier theological dis- 
tinctions reaching back even to Neoplatonism, and, in fact, merely an 
expression of a fundamental distinction between philosophy and re- 
ligion ? To the reviewer, this broader aspect seems truer. 

Gregory D. Walcott 

Hamline University 
St. PaIji., Minn. 



In Professor Lyman's lectures delivered at Yale in 1909 on the 
Nathaniel William Taylor foundation 3 we have the deliberate attempt 
to detach Christian theology from its hitherto general affinity for abso- 
lutism, and to link it to a conservative type of pragmatism. The natural 
pathway to this new method is through Ritschlianism. So far as the theory 
of religious belief is concerned, Ritschlianism had long anticipated the 
pragmatic movement, frankly making faith to consist in practical 
valuations, and declining to guarantee the validity of these valuations 
by appeal to a transcendent ontology. But in the realm of non-religious 
judgments, Ritschlianism affirmed a realism which completely separated 
secular from religious beliefs. Professor Lyman constructs his religious 
faith in general on a Ritschlian basis. But his apologetic consists, not 
in isolating religious beliefs and guarding them from invasion by a 
Chinese wall, but in leveling the wall which Ritschlians had attempted 
to maintain between faith and knowledge. 

The consequences of this method are interesting. God ceases to 
be a timeless absolute. Professor Lyman shows that the moral inter- 
ests of Christian, faith are incompatible with belief in a deity who has 
no real share in our struggling and growing life. The time-process has 
significance for God. The relation of God to the world is characterized 
as "ethical monotheism," which provides for a real dependence of the 

3 Theology and Human Problems: A Comparative Study of. Absolute Idealism 
and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion. By Eugene William Lyman. New 
York: Scribner, 1910. 219 pages. $1 .00 net. 
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world in all its parts upon God, but which recognizes the moral incom- 
pleteness of the present stage of our universe; it hence views God as an 
active immanent Being working out his moral purpose through the 
changes which he brings about in the process of evolution. 

This same doctrine of ethical monotheism enables Professor Lyman 
to give what he frankly admits to be a practical rather than a specula- 
tive interpretation of the problem of evil. It is due to the moral 
incompleteness possible in a growing universe. In particular, human 
individuals may introduce disorder by failure to affirm and to seek the 
divine will. Such evil is a source of genuine pain to God, and occasions 
the efforts on his part to remedy it. Thus the Christian doctrine of a 
divine atonement receives positive content. 

Jesus is the creator of the profoundest type of religious faith, for he 
completely blends the two elements of the moral-immanence of God 
and the active self-dedication of man to the moral ideal. It is through 
this dedication that real communion is found with God in his charac- 
teristic activity of devotion to his moral end. By revealing to us the 
character of God as moral activity and as repairer of the evil in the 
world, Jesus is the indispensable ground of religious faith; while by 
actually living under the sway of moral devotion to the God of imma- 
nent purpose he becomes the supreme exemplar and inspirer of religious 
life. 

The book is significant as indicating the newer apprehension of the 
task of systematic theology among younger theologians. It no longer 
consists in an exegesis of an authoritative system, but rather in an imme- 
diate grappling with the problems of present-day life. In the further- 
ance of this task, probably no more fruitful method than that suggested 
by pragmatism is available for discovering exactly where the vital needs 
of humanity demand the construction of theological working hypotheses. 
The present difficulty lies in disengaging real demands of present experi- 
ence from the suggested obligations to believe which are inherited from 
the regime of authority-religion. It is perhaps too much to ask of a 
brief popular exposition that it should enter upon such an analysis. 
But the argument is so frequently forced to take for granted the validity 
of certain claimants in the realm of religious beliefs that the reader 
perhaps will be tempted to think that the philosophical solution of our 
present religious problems is a little simpler than it will eventually prove 
to be. However, the suggestion that empirical philosophy will prob- 
ably enable us to reaffirm the great essentials of Christian belief is a 
much needed message to an age which is reluctantly losing its grasp on 
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the authority-method. For rendering this service the author deserves 
and will receive the appreciation of his fellow-workers in his special 
field. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
The University of Chicago 



Three distinct conditions urge a renewed study of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit: first, the cheap, if not vicious trash being palmed off upon 
the public as the genuine New Testament teaching; second, the con- 
fusion wrought within pious but uncritical minds by teachers of a certain 
standing whose zeal outreaches their capacity for discriminating and 
painstaking study of the Scriptures; and third, a deepening sense on 
the part of scholars that the mere reconstruction of Christ's earthly 
life cannot meet the requirements of the moral and religious nature. 

Dr. Downer has written 4 with a realizing sense of these conditions. 
His purpose has been twofold: to present a comprehensive and syste- 
matic, though not detailed, treatment of the whole doctrine; and to 
distinguish between the Holy Spirit in his cosmical relation and the 
nature and purpose of the Pentecostal Gift. 

As a statistical survey of Bible statements concerning the Holy 
Spirit, the book is quite complete, and students will refer to it with 
profit. In choicest diction and in sentences over which the mind 
lingers in delight, the whole range of scriptural reference to the divine 
Spirit is traversed, and in not a few instances great texts are unusually 
illuminated. In its aim and scope the book is to be commended and for 
his comprehensive treatment Dr. Downer lays the church under great 
obligation. 

In respect to his second aim we cannot concede Dr. Downer the same 
degree of success that we grant him in reaching his first aim. In the 
twelfth chapter he acknowledges that revelation has been progressive; 
his book does not show it in respect to the doctrine of the Spirit. In 
spite of its beautiful language the book is slow reading, because where 
one expects the teaching to rise to distinctness he is disappointed by 
a dull, dead level. The obvious cause of this is that the thought of the 
book is suspended on the creeds of the ancient church and not upon the 
ultimate data of the New Testament. Other weaknesses flow from 
this also. What is craved is an interpretation of the doctrine in keeping 
with our best knowledge of Bible teaching. The creeds could not give 

4 The Mission and Ministration of the Holy Spirit. By C. A. Downer. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1910. xxx+347 pages. $3. 
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this; Dr. Downer does not give it to us. Again, Dr. Downer's treatment 
of the Scriptures is, in general, influenced by his close adherence to the 
creeds. He even sees in certain passages indications of certain contro- 
versial victories which in their historical statement are metaphysical 
and not in the least interpretative of the New Testament mind. Another 
weakness is this: throughout the discussion the sacred distinctions in 
the Godhead seem to be absolute, and the author seems to convey to 
them the same distinct and separate self -hood as he himself is conscious 
of possessing. This fault is due not to adherence to the creeds but to 
an imperfect knowledge of the evolutionary use of the term "Person" 
by the creed-makers. This is a grave though general fault and works 
much mischief and is one from which the New Testament is free. 

John J. Martin 
Chicago, III. 



PRAGMATISM AND MYSTICISM 

The interest in viewing together the recent volumes of Professor 
Dewey 1 of Columbia and Professor Inge 2 of Cambridge is due to the 
extremely antithetical positions held by the two authors. It would 
not be unfair to characterize the former as an anti-mystical, or even, 
in ordinary senses of the term, anti-religious pragmatist, and the latter 
as an anti-pragmatic mystic. Neither of them seems to regard as 
worthy of consideration the attempt to transcend the opposition and 
reach a synthesis in religious pragmatism. 

Professor Dewey has done a service to philosophical readers in 
republishing in the volume under review some of the most important 
of those acute and stimulating philosophical essays of his which have 
been appearing in various periodicals for more than a decade past. 
Moreover, viewing thus in better perspective the recent work of this 
significant thinker, one can detect more unmistakably the motives 
which underlie his philosophical work. 

What one at least of these fundamental motives is, becomes abun- 
dantly clear from several passages in the book before us. It is nothing 
less than the complete eradication from philosophy of the last vestiges 
of the positively religious view of the universe. Toward this end the 
author makes his instrumentalism an instrument, and it is largely this 

1 The Influence of Darwin upon Philosophy, and Other Essays in Contemporary 
Thought. By John Dewey. New York: Henry Holt & Co., ioio. vi+309 pages. 

2 Faith and Its Psychology. By William Ralph Inge. New York: Scribner, 
1910. x+248 pages. 



